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Special  report  to  FORWARD  by  Terry  Trash  who 
has  been  considering  the  "tax  revolt". 

All  of  us  public  officials  are  worrying  about  the 
"tax  revolt"  and  when  it  will  hit  our  town.  In  fact,  a 
bunch  of  us  were  discussing  it  the  other  day  after  our 
council  meeting  and  I  decided  to  go  out  on  the  street 
and  find  out  what  the  people  of  my  town  are  think- 
ing. 

Some  of  them  grumbled  about  their  taxes  and 
some  grumbled  about  government  spending  but  when 
I  asked  which  services  they  wanted  to  cut  to  hold 
down  spending  and  reduce  taxes,  they  didn't  want 
any  cuts.  They  want  more  service  for  their  dollar. 
They  figure  if  they  have  to  stretch  theirs  at  home,  the 
town  should  have  to  stretch  its.  If  they  have  to  find 
ways  to  trim  costs,  we  city  officials  should  to. 

That  made  me  feel  pretty  good  because  that's  just 
what  the  departments  of  my  town  are  trying  to  do. 
For  instance,  we've  been  studying  how  we  can  get 
more  for  what  we're  paying  in  solid  waste  collection 
and  disposal  operations.  We've  been  looking  at  what 
other  Montana  towns  are  doing  to  be  more  "cost-effi- 
cient" as  the  treasurer  keeps  calling  it. 

First  we  studied  refuse  collection.  Lots  of  towns 
have  found  faster  and  less  expensive  ways  of  collect- 
ing their  garbage.  One  uses  a  side-loading  collection 
truck  which  automatically  empties  specially  made 
containers  in  less  than  two  minutes  each.  Laurel, 
Havre  and  Wolf  Point  have  one  of  these  systems  cal- 
led Rapid  Rail  while  Glendive  and  Sidney  use  a  simi- 
lar one  called  Litter  Lift.  Helena  uses  a  "bag  system" 
whereby  city  residents  put  their  refuse  in  heavy  plas- 
tic bags  to  be  collected  weekly.  This  system  also  re- 
duces collection  time,  the  number  of  personnel  and 
amount  of  equipment  needed. 

Next,  we  looked  at  various  disposal  methods. 
Landfills  cost  money  both  in  terms  of  operation  and 
of  land.  We  found  that  Stillwater  County  (and  six 
others)  solved  this  problem  by  using  four-yard  "green 
boxes"  which  are  later  taken  to  a  large  landfill  where 
the  increased  volume  reduces  the  per  unit  costs.  Cas- 
cade County  (and  four  others)  has  a  40-cubic  yard 
container  program  which  helps  consolidate  the  refuse 
from  a  large  area  into  a  single  landfill. 


Even  the  way  you  operate  a  landfill  can  mean  sav- 
ings. By  setting  up  efficient  procedures  for  trenching, 
covering  and  grading  and  having  well-maintained 
equipment,  we  found  that  both  time  and  money  can 
be  saved.lt  was  funny  though.  While  we  were  looking 
at  what  is  going  on  in  the  state  and  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  save  money  and  give  our  people  more  for 
every  tax  dollar,  we  found  we  were  way  behind.  Over 
85  communities  and  15  counties  have  been  studying 
the  same  problems  for  the  past  year.  They  are  finding 
that  cooperation  is  the  biggest  dollar  saving  tool. 
Many  of  them  are  preparing  joint  use  solid  waste 
management  systems  with  areawide  landfills  and 
shared  equipment  which  will  serve  large  areas.  They 
will  be  able  to  offer  their  citizens  improved  service  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 

Now,  I  should  point  out,  we  only  studied  what  is 
happening  in  a  few  Montana  communities.  We  are  go- 
ing to  ask  the  Solid  Waste  Management  Bureau  for 
more  details  about  these  collection  and  disposal  sys- 
tems and  others  which  have  been  recently  developed 
elsewhere. 

Well,  as  I  said,  my  people  tell  me  they  want  good 
and  even  improved  service  for  the  same  old  price.  By 
golly,  we  intend  to  give  it  to  them  and  I  don't  think 
we'll  hear  any  more  about  a  "tax  revolt".  At  least  not 
in  my  town. 
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MODULAR  INCINERATION  UNITS- 
A  VIABLE  ALTERNATIVE 
TO  LANDFILLS 

Montana  communities  and  counties  studying  solid 
waste  alternatives  are  uncovering  new  and  exciting 
methods  of  disposing  of  their  refuse.  One  system  cur- 
rently under  study  by  a  multi-county  group  is  the  use 
of  modular  incineration  energy  recovery  units.  They 
are  finding  such  units  have  several  advantages: 

1.  Modular  incinerators  reduce  the  volume  of 
waste  to  be  disposed  of  by  90  percent.  Even  greater 
reductions  can  be  made  when  they  are  accompanied 
by  recycling  programs. 

2.  The  systems  are  flexible  and  can  accommodate 
variations  in  population  and  growth  in  city  size. 

3.  The  system  also  can  be  combined  with  an  en- 
ergy recovery  process. 

Modular  incinerators  are  small,  self-contained 
units.  The  largest  single  one  has  a  25  ton  per  day  burn 
capacity.  The  smallest  has  4.8  ton  per  day  burn  capa- 
city. They  are  generally  sold  in  pairs  to  give  an  opera- 
tion flexibility.  Two  units  provide  an  immediate 
backup  if  one  is  down  for  maintenance  or  repairs  and 
accommodate  differences  in  seasonal  waste  volumes. 


The  entire  feed  and  burn  process  is  contained 
within  one  piece  of  equipment.  There  are  four  main 
parts:  a  receiving  compartment;  burn  chamber;  se- 
cond burn  area;  and  stack.  The  burn  area  is  a  pyroly- 
tic  chamber  which  burns  the  wa.ste  in  the  near  ab- 
sence of  oxygen.  The  burning  creates  a  gas  which  is 
burned  again  above  the  primary  burn  chamber  in  the 
stack. 

If  the  gas  is  being  harnessed  for  use  as  energy,  it  is 
funneled  into  a  recovery  process  after  the  second 
burn.  If  not,  it  is  discharged  into  the  air. 

The  units  are  batch-fed  which  is  another  reason 
they  are  bought  in  pairs.  While  one  is  being  fed,  the 
other  can  burn  for  a  continuous  operation.  They  are 
designed  to  burn  a  set  amount  of  waste  for  a  given 
time  period  (for  example  in  a  16  hour  period,  12.8 
tons  of  waste  will  be  processed  in  specific  sized  units). 
The  remaining  ashes  are  then  land-filled  -  amounting 
usually  to  less  than  10%  of  the  original  volume  of 
waste. 

Modular  incinerators  are  most  commonly  used  by 
smaller  communities  -  cities  and  towns  with  popula- 
tions below  50,000.  While  many  are  used  strictly  for 
burning  all  municipal  waste,  a  good  number  are  used 
in  conjunction  with  a  recycling  and/or  energy  reco- 
very program.  One  Arkansas  town  expectsto  recover 
all  costs  involved  in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  system  as  well  as  receive  a  profit  from  steam  sales. 
New  Hampshire  communities  with  such  units  com- 
monly combine  recycling  programs  to  reduce  even 
further  the  amount  of  residue  which  must  be  land- 
filled. 

Refuse  Report  which  provided  information  about 
modular  incineration  units  in  its  spring  1978  issue, 
listed  several  cautions  for  cities  considering  such  sys- 
tems: 

1.  There  is  a  big  difference  between  various  manu- 
facturers of  such  systems. Great  careshould  be  taken 
in  choosing  one  which  offers  good  equipment  at  a 
comparable  cost. 

2.  Some  systems  may  not  meet  air  quality  stan- 
dards. 

3.  Some  are  fuel-inefficient.  Number  2  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas  is  used  as  the  supplemental  fuel  and  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  which  fuel  is  available  as  well 
as  cost,  and  then  evaluate  the  manufacturer's  data  for 
efficiency  information. 

Finally,  the  Report  points  out  that  communities 
must  do  their  homework  before  investigating  modu- 
lar incineration  units  and  gather  information  about 
waste  composition  and  generation,  population  and 
growth  projections,  financing  methods  and  feasibility, 


and  market  studies  for  recycling  and/or  energy  reco- 
very programs. 

Under  the  proper  circumstances,  modular  inciner- 
ation units  can  provide  an  alternative  method  of  dis- 
posal which  should  be  considered.  Detailed  informa- 
tion about  them  is  available  from  the  Solid  Waste 
Management  Bureau. 


WHERE  DID  THE  PLANNING  GO? 

Forward  has  been  reporting  in  nearly  every  issue 
about  the  planning  grants  totalling  $187,000  that 
have  been  in  effect  for  the  past  two  years.  Over  the 
years,  the  words  "planning"  and  "study"  have  re- 
ceived bad  names.  We  want  to  set  the  record  straight! 

In  the  first  place,  perhaps  the  most  important  re- 
sult of  the  solid  waste  planning  grants  is  that  counties 
and  communities  have  found  they  can  cooperate  and 
that  cooperation  generally  means  saving  money. 

Secondly,  when  common  problems  are  faced,  co- 
operative solutions  seem  to  be  easier  to  find  and  no 
alternative  is  left  unstudied. 

A  great  number  of  these  planning  efforts  are  con- 
cluding and  the  steps  toward  implementing  them  will 
soon  begin.  In  each  case,  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
solid  waste  management  will  be  particularly  appro  - 
priate  to  the  location,  population  and  other  aspects 
of  the  specific  area. 

Some  of  the  study  conclusions  are: 

1 .  using  existing  sites; 

2.  small  container  systems  such  as  "green  boxes" 
for  areawide  collection  and  disposal; 

3.  large  container  systems,  again  for  areawide 
management; 

4.  use  of  transfer  stations  with  final  disposal  at  an 
areawide  landfill; 

5.  changing  system  boundaries; 

6.  possible  resource  recovery/recycling  programs 
including  the  modular  incineration  units  as  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  most  important  conclu- 
sion is  that  joint-use  systems  can  improve  the  delivery 
of  services  to  citizens  and  save  local  government 
money. 

The  next  time  someone  uses  the  word  "study"  or 
"plan",  tell  them  the  results  can  be  significant.  They 
can  be  the  difference  between  short-term,  expensive 
operations  and  long-term,  carefully  determined  cost- 
efficient  programs. 


TERRY  TRASH  PONDERS 
THE  "TAX  REVOLT" 


So:id  Waste  Management  -  Garbage  to 
collect  -  Trash  to  dispose  of  •  Taxes  and 
people  -  Services  and  local  government  ■ 
Spending  reduced  or  more  for  the  tax 
dollar?  How  should  I  view  the  "tax  revolt?" 
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